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To  the  American  people  the  name  and  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  symbolize 
an  ideal  in  manhood,  politics  and  statesmanship  and  it  is  that  ideal  to  which 
a  grateful  nation  pays  annual  tribute  and  the  patriotic  citizen  pays  daily 
homage.    So  secure  a  place  does  he  occupy  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  that 
the  cheap  play  of  campaigners  in  attempting  to  liken  an  office  seeker  or  office 
holder  to  the  great  emancipator  meets  with  merited  rebuke. 

Because  of  the  cherished  truths  which  he  redeclared  with  inspiring  and 
understandable  language  and  which  he  translated  into  terrific,  albeit  benevolent, 
action,  Lincoln  is  incomparable  in  fact  and  in  the  thoughts  of  the  loyal  citizen, 
humble  or  exalted,  with  any  human  individual,  living  or  dead. 

Others  have  sacrificed  their  all  and  have  forfeited  their  lives  in  the  ser- 
vices of  their  country,  but  it  was  given  to  Lincoln  to  face  and  struggle  with 
problems  of  such  engrossing  character  and  of  such  absorbing  and  gripping  interest 
to  the  heart-stirring  sentiments  of  humanity  as  to  create  in  him  a  peculiar 
individuality  like  unto  which  there  has  never  been  another  in  secular  history. 

While  to  attempt  to  recount  the  many  interesting  incidents  of  his  life  is 
to  present  that  with  which  every  man  in  an  audience  such  as  this  is  familiar, 
such  history  does  not  lose  its  value  by  repetition  and  from  a  consideration  of 
his  experiences  and  declarations  we  may  be  able  to  develop  some  thoughts  profit- 
able for  pre3ent-day  application. 

To  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  the  accomplishments  of  any  man  it  is  proper 
to  take  into  account,  among  other  considerations,  the  equipment  provided  for 
him  by  others,  that  which  was  the  creation  of  his  own  efforts,  and  the  use  made 
of  such  equipment. 

On  his  paternal  side  Lincoln  had  the  inheritance  and  training  of  a  hospitable 
but  shiftless,  restless  and  unsuccessful  father  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
until  after  his  marriage  to  Nancy  Hanks  on  February  12,  1809,  who  became  the  mother 
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of  our  sixteenth  president.    It  appears  that  this  mother  was,  in  intellect  and 
character,  somewhat  superior  to  the  social  element  in  which  the  Lincolns  moved. 
Before  she  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  action  by  death,  when  Lincoln  was  nine 
years  of  age,  she  had  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 

The  first  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Kentucky  and  the  remainder 
of  his  youth  in  the  then  wilderness  of  Spencer  County,  Indiana.    From  the  time 
he  was  eleven  years  of  age  his  stepmother  encouraged  him  to  study  but  his  oppor- 
tunities for  study  in  the  wilderness  were  few  and  uninviting. 

When  of  age  he  migrated  with  his  father  to  Macon  County,  Illinois,  and  soon 
thereafter  to  Sangamon  County,  where  his  political  history  begins.    We  have  his 
own  statement  for  his  educational  equipment  at  this  stage  and  it  is  in  these 
words: 

"Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much;  still, 
somehow,  I  could  read,  write  and  ciper  to  the  rule  of  three,  but 
that  was  all.    I  have  not  been  to  school  since.    The  little  advance 
I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  education  I  have  picked  up  from  time 
to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity." 

In  all  his  life  he  did  not  attend  school  more  than  one  year.    He  had  an 
unusual  physique,  standing  six  feet  and  four  inches,  with  a  spare  but  muscular 
build.    His  mode  of  living  had  developed  remarkable  strength  and  he  became  skill- 
ful in  frontier  athletics. 

With  such  inheritance,  such  training,  slight  education,  abject  poverty, 
uncommon  physical  strength,  we  might  have  a  dangerous  individual,  but  when 
motivated  and  controlled  by  an  analytical  mind  with  logical  perception,  a  tenacious 
memory,  tolerance  approaching  forbearance,  inexhaustible  patience,  fixed  integrity, 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  heart  filled  with  love  for  humanity  and  as  tender  as 
that  of  a  woman,  we  have  a  young  man  whose  life,  utterances  and  accomplishments 
have  furnished  the  subjects  for  volumes  upon  volumes  of  literature  and  the 
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themes  for  countless  orations. 

V.re  must,  because  of  limited  time,  pass  rapidly  over  the  intervening  years 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  were  by 
no  means  the  least  important  of  his  life.    During  these  three  decades  the  man 
passed  through  the  refining  processes  of  adversity,  defeat,  dicipline  and  sorrow. 

Ever  a  close  student  of  human  nature,  always  a  prodigious  reader  and 
analytic  of  current  history,  he  became  familiar  with  the  chaste  impulses  which 
make  for  progress  and  mindful  of  the  chilling  influences  which  take  into  account 
only  the  frigid  economics,  without  regard  to  the  ever  present  human  element. 

His  first  real  experience  as  a  man  away  from  the  unsophisticated  frontier 
was  as  a  helper  on  a  flat-boat  floated  down  the  Sangamon,  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  New  Orleans.    This  was  his  first  definite  contact  with  slavery.  The 
impression  made  on  his  intellect  during  this  experience  undoubtedly  affected  his 
ultimate  conclusions  and  his  heroic  actions. 

Denton  Offutt,  the  promoter  of  the  flat-boat  venture,  gave  Lincoln  a  position 
as  clerk  in  a  country  store  in  the  unsuccessful  village  of  New  Salem,  Illinois, 
where  there  were  leisure  hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  grammer,  law  and  litera- 
ture.   Law  and  politics  being  the  principal  business  and  diversion  of  strong  men 
in  the  frontier,  Lincoln,  upon  finding  himself  without  employment  when  Offutt 
failed,  went  into  politics  and  announced  himself,  in  an  address  "to  the  people 
of  Sangamon  County"  as  a  candidate  for  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
Illinois  legislature. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  announcement,  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  war  broke 
out  and  the  young  politician  volunteered,  being  elected  Captain  of  his  company. 
After  about  two  months  service,  during  which  time  he  was  not  engaged  in  any 
battles,  and  during  which  time  he  was  twice  diciplined,  once  for  negligently 
firing  a  pistol  and  once  because  his  entire  command  indulged  too  freely  in  pre- 
Volstead  activities,  he  was  mustered  out  by  Lieut.  Robert  Anderson,  who, 
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twenty-nine  years  later,  commanded  the  Union  troops  at  Fort  Sumpter.    When  Lincoln 
enlisted,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  administered  by  Lieut.  Jeff  Davis,  who, 
twenty-eight  years  later,  when  the  new  Union  President  was  inaugurated,  headed, 
as  president,  "The  Confederate  States  of  America",  composed  of  the  seven  states 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
having  apparently  forgotten  his  own  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  twenty-three  year  old  candidate  was  defeated  and  with  William  Berry  as 
a  partner  returned  to  the  business  of  a  merchant.    Because  Lincoln  preferred  to 
read  law  and  tell  stories,  and  Berry  preferred  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the 
Eighteenth  amendment,  the  store  was  sold  to  satisfy  creditors  rather  than  custom- 
ers and  Lincoln  spent  the  next  fifteen  years  trying  to  get  out  of  debt.    He  was 
placed  on  the  political  payroll  as  postmaster  of  New  Salem  but  that  would  not,  as 
he  expressed  it,  "procure  bread  and  keep  body  and  soul  together".    There  being 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  deputy  county  surveyor,  he  hastily  qualified  for  the 
position. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Lincoln  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives,  serving  from  1834  to  1842.    Although  popular  among 
his  fellow  legislators,  he  gave  no  striking  evidence  of  the  statesmanship  which 
later  marked  his  career.    He  always  kept  in  touch    with  the  common  people,  as 
he  delighted  to  call  them.    Their  manner  of  living  was  his  manner  of  living; 
their  trials  and  successes  were  shared  by  him.    He  was  their  leading  story  teller 
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and  their  champion  before  legislative  and  judicial  tribunals.    In  1863,  while  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  shortly  there- 
after moved  to  Springfield,  the  county  seat,  which  city  Lincoln  later  saw  become 
the  xanm    state  capital  with  the  assistance  of  the  "Long  Nine",  a  name  given, 
because  of  their  stature,  to  the  working  group  of  which  he  was  a  member.    As  a 
partner  he  practiced  law  with  his  political  friend,  John  Todd  Stuart,  until  1841, 
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after  which,  until  1843,  he  was  the  junior  partner  of  Stephen  Trigg  Logan. 
Thereafter,  until  his  death,  he  was  the  senior  partner  of  William  Henry  Herndon. 

Having  served  in  the  state  legislature  for  a  number  of  years,  Lincoln,  in 
1842,  became  more  ambitious;  declined  a  renomination  to  the  legislature,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  for  the  nomination  as  a  member  of  congress.    He  was  more 
successful  in  1846,  when  he  was  elected  and  took  his  seat  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  national  congress,  defeating  Peter  Cartwright,  a  Methodist  minister. 

His  one  term  as  a  congressman  produced  nothing  more  particularly  noteworthy 
than  his  "Spot"  resolutions,  demanding  that  the  president  tell  the  exact  spot  of 
invasion  that  precipitated  the  war  with  Mexico.    His  attitude  toward  this  war 
greatly  displeased  his  constituents  and  Lincoln  subsided  for  a  time  as  a  political 
candidate  after  declining  an  appointment  as  governor  of  the  newly  created  Oregon 
Territory  and  failing  in  his  attempt  to  secure  an  appointment  at  the  national 
capital  as  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Lincoln  then  attempted  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  telling  stories, 
riding  the  circuit  and  practicing  law,  frequently  traveling  with  Judge  David 
Davis,  whom  he  later,  in  1862,  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.    He  represented  all  classes  of  clients  from  the  poorest 
citizen  to  a  powerful  corporation.    His  fees  ranged  from  $3.50  for  collecting  a 
$600  account,  to  $5000.00  for  representing  a  railroad.    He  did  not  refuse  criminal 
cases  and  his  defense  of  "Duff"  Armstrong  against  the  charge  of  murder,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  used  an  old  almanac  instead  of  a  musty  law  book  to  clear  his 
client,  is  an  example  of  his  resourcefulness.    Edward  Eggleston  has  made  this 
incident  famous  in  his  novel,  "The  Graysons". 

While  in  congress  Lincoln  introduced  a  bill  with  reference  to  slavery  pro- 
viding for  compensated  emancipation,  a  principle  he  advocated  later  as  president. 

From  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence  there  was  a  process 


of  natural  selection,  socially,  economically  and  politically.    This,  by  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  developed  a  well  recognized  sectional  distinction 
among  the  more  influential  Southerners. 

As  early  as  1851  a  battle  of  ballots  had  been  waged  in  South  Carolina,  with 
Robert  Rhett  leading  the  forces  determined  to  carry  that  commonwealth  out  of  the 
Union  as  a  separate  state.    The  failure  of  Rhett  and  his  cohorts  was  probably 
occasioned  by  a  feeling,  as  Langdon  Cheves  expressed  it,  that  "to  secede  now  is 
to  secede  from  the  South  as  well  as  from  the  Union",  more  than  by  opposition  to 
secession.    The  solidarity  of  the  South  had  not  been  definitely  accomplished  and 
secession  was  postponed  for  ten  years. 

In  the  North  there  was  no  such  distinct  movement  evidencing  positive  sec- 
tional conscience.    The  northern  capitalist  talked  in  terms  of  national  solidarity, 
for  the  Southerner  was  indebted  to  the  northern  capitalist  for  about  $200,000.00. 
However,  the  average  northerner  was  essentially  democratic.    The  economics  of  a 
district  with  fairly  prosperous  free  labor  were  vastly  different  from  the  economics 
of  a  district  controlled  by  an  aristocratic  class  with  slave  labor. 

It  was  inevitable  that  these  distinct  and  clearly  defined  social,  political 
and  economic  theories  should  clash  and  it  was,  as  Lincoln  saw,  perfectly  obvious 
that  they  could  not  heartily  cooperate  in  the  building  and  maintaining  of  a  nation. 
They  were  so  opposed  in  fundamentals  that  all  attempts  at  compromise  were  doomed 
to  failure  and  failure  resulted. 

Lincoln  originally  held  to  the  hope  that  by  confining  the  social,  political 
and  economic  fallacy  of  slavery  to  a  restricted  area  it  would  consume  itself  by 
its  own  iniquity  and  that  its  ultimate  extinction  would  result.    The  slave  holder 
realized  that  with  such  restraint  there  could  be  no  progress.    Therefore,  all 
compromises  were  forgotten  when  the  opening  of  the  great  West  brought  on  the  issue 
as  to  the  right  of  the  national  government  to  prevent  the  introduction  or 
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maintenance  of  slave  labor  in  the  new  territories.    Lincoln  held  that  the 
government  not  only  had  such  authority  but  insisted  that  such  authority  should 
and  must  be  exercised. 

With  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  conservative  opponents  of  slavery  were 
content  to  believe  there  would  be  no  further  expansion  into  the  western  territory 
to  which  free  labor  could  move  with  confidence  of  no  slave  competition.  The 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  in  1853,  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  Dredd  Scott  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  paved  the  way  for  the  extension  of  slavery  and  ultimately  pursuaded  Lincoln 
that  the  only  way  to  extinguish  slavery,  which  he  felt  to  be  indefensible,  was 
to  emancipate  the  slaves  and  reconstruct  the  social,  political  and  economic  fabrics 
of  the  Union,  which  he  determined  could  not  be  dissolved. 

From  the  South  had  come  a  proposal  to  acquire  Cuba  for  the  extension  of 
slavery.    In  the  discussion  of  this  proposal  the  politicians,  as  frequently 
happens,  announced  an  issue.    The  South  asserted  that  the  North  wanted  to  give 
"more  land  to  the  landless"  and  the  North  proclaimed  that  the  southerners  wanted 
to  give  "more  niggers  to  the  niggerless." 

It  seems  apparent  that  neither  side  understood  the  other.    Some  on  each 
side  may  have  had  a  real  conception  of  the  issue.    Most  men  probably  realized 
that  a  whole  social  and  economic  system  was  the  issue  at  stake.    All  knew  that 
their  ideals  were  irreconcilable  and  were  whole-souled  in  their  devotion  to 
their  respective  interests. 

With  these  overshadowing  issues  being  waged  in  state  and  nation  Lincoln 
was  as  certainly  drawn  back  into  politics  as  steel  is  drawn  to  a  magnet.  Although 
not  an  abolitionist,  as  then  understood,  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
"popular  sovereignty"  doctrine  of  Douglas,  and  the  year  1854  brought  his  re- 
election to  the  state  legislature.    This  office  he  resigned  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  for  which  office  he  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin. 
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His  strength  brought  about  the  election  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  who  was  opposed 
to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  father  of  the  "popular  sovereignty"  propaganda, 
was  the  other  U.  S.  Senator  from  Illinois.    He  was  brilliant,  strong  financially, 
polished  in  manners,  well  educated,  powerful    politically  and  apparently  match- 
less in  debate. 

In  1858  the  newly  organized  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  declared  Lincoln 
as  "The  first  and  only  choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  as  the  successor  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas." 

Before  this  nominating  convention  the  candidate,  over  the  protests  of  his 
political  advisers,  delivered  his  famous  "house  divided  against  itself"  speech, 
and  announced  a  policy  which  thereafter  directed  his  efforts,  saying:     "I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free." 

Douglas  was  unable  to  ignore  the  attacks  of  Lincoln,  who  had  recently  re- 
ceived a  handsome  fee  and  who,  with  the  aid  of  his  supporters,  was  able  to  finance 
a  real  campaign. 

Wherever  Douglas  traveled,  in  special  train  or  private  car,  immaculately 
attired  in  the  latest  fashion,  accompanied  by  his  charming  wife  who  was  noted 
for  her  grace  and  beauty,  carrying  fame  and  the  prestige  of  his  political  power, 
he  was  met  by  hugh  throngs  of  earnest  people  and  he  was  met  by  Lincoln  with  his 
old  plug  hat,  his  ill-fitting  clothes,  his  old  ulster  and  green  umbrella,  and 
above  all,  by  his  scathing  denunciations  of  all  that  went  with  "popular  sovereign- 
ty" and  his  stirring  appeals  to  popular  conscience. 

Unable  to  avoid  Lincoln,  Douglas  wa_s  driven  to  accept  a  challenge  to  a 
series  of  seven  debates  in  which  the  "Little  Giant"  met  his  master.  Although 
defeated,  Lincoln  drove  Douglas  to  the  utterance  of  the  "Freeport  heresy",  which 
was  the  essence  of  "popular  sovereignty"  that  "slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  an 
hour  anywhere  unless  it  is  supported  by  local  police  regulations."    This  attempt 
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to  reconcile  his  doctrine  with  the  Dredd  Scott  decision  helped  to  elect  Douglas 
but  sounded  the  death  knell  for  his  presidential  aspirations.     (Explain  Dredd 
Scott  Decision).    The  Missouri  Compromise  prevented  slavery  in  the  territory 
acquired  from  France  north  of  the  line  36-30  except  in  the  state  of  Missouri. 
Passed  in  1820. 

The  fame  of  the  Illinois  rail  splitter  had  aa£  become  national.    The  stories 
of  his  struggles  against  adversity  and  of  his  honest  purpose,  his  fidelity  to 
correct  principles  and  his  skill  as  a  lawyer  and  of  his  power  in  debate  were  told 
and  re-told  at  the  firesides,  in  public  places  and  in  the  press.    He  made  speeches 
in  New  England,  in  Ohio,  in  New  York  and  Kansas. 

At  the  Republican  National  convention  in  Chicago  in  May,  1860,  with  "No 
extension  of  slavery"  as  the  essential  part  of  the  platform,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  the  high  office  of  President  in  a  contest  with  men  much  more 
conspicuous  in  national  politics,  notably  Seward,  Cameron  and  Chase,  each  of  whom 
later  occupied  positions  in  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

Following  a  bitter  campaign  in  which  it  was  made  clear  that  his  election 
would  mean  the  secession  of  the  South,  Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  minority  popular 
vote,  receiving  1,866,452,  while  Douglas  received  1,376,957;  Breckinridge  849,781 
and  Bell,  588,879.    He  received  180  electoral  votes,  Douglas  12,  Breckenridge 
72  and  Bell  39. 

Before  the  inauguration  the  seven  southern  states  before  referred  to  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Union  and  Lincoln  had  to  deal  with  Jeff  Davis,  who  had  admin- 
istered the  oath  to  Lincoln  more  than  a  score  of  years  previous. 

In  his  "house  divided  against  itself"  speech  before  the  nominating  conven- 
tion in  1858,  Lincoln,  speaking  of  the  Union,  said:     "I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved  -  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall  -  but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided." 

7/ith  the  defeated,  but  still  apparently  loyal  Douglas,  standing  by  holding 
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the  hat  of  the  new  president,  Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural  address  of  1861,  again 
declared  the  Union  perpetual  and  all  acts  of  secession  void.    Disclaiming  any 
intention  of  invading,  subjugating  or  oppressing  the  seceding  states,  the  Pres- 
ident warned  that  "You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the 
aggressors." 

A  relief  expedition  was  sent  to  Fort  Sumpter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  which 
had  been  under  seige  since  January.    This  effort  was  unsuccessful  and  on  April 
13,  1861,  after  a  thirty-four  hour  bombardment  by  the  Confederates,  the  garrison 
was  forced  to  surrender.    The  challenge  of  the  President  had  been  met,  the  South- 
erners had  themselves  become  the  aggressors,  the  conflict  was  on,  and  within  a 
few  days  after  Lincoln's  announcement  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  a  terrific  war 
was  in  progress. 

The  house  was  divided  against  itself  with  a  firm  determination  to  continue 
divided.    Many  of  the  North  advocated  a  policy  of  permitting  the  secession. 
Southern  planters  were  heavily  indebted  to  Northern  merchants  and  war  would  stop 
trading  and  result  in  uncollected  bills  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.00.  Foreign 
countries  wanted  the  cotton  of  the  South  and  were  likely  at  any  moment  to  recog- 
nize the  new  confederacy.    Affairs  at  the  National  capital  were  disorganized  with 
the  incoming  of  the  new  administration;  there  was  no  army,  no  navy  and  an  empty 
treasury.    Never  were  people  more  in  earnest  than  were  those  who  brought  about 
the  secession.    The  political  leaders  of  the  North  had  little  confidence  in  the  states 
manship  of  the  President  and  set  about  to  run  him  and  the  government. 

These  were  conditions  presented  to  Lincoln.    Ordinary  intellect,  strength  of 
purpose,  patience  and  endurance  could  not  successfully  cope  with  such  a  situation. 
It  would  seem  that  slight  consideration  of  the  then  existing  affairs  would  dis- 
courage even  the  most  vigorous  and  optimistic.    The  wonderment  is  that  the  full 
realization  of  the  tasks  presented  did  not  overwhelm  the  comparatively  young 
country  politician  from  the  Illinois  prairies. 
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But  here  was  a  man  who,  "in  the  love  of  nature  held  communion  with  her 
visible  forms"  and  to  whom  "she  spoke  a  various  language",  and  "glided  into 
his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild  and  healing  sympathy  that  stole  away  their 
sharpness  ere  he  was  aware."    He  had  never  been  accustomed  to  anything  but 
difficulties  and  the  encountering  of  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  was  a 
common  occurrence  for  him.    As  an  opposing  Democratic  organ  said:     "He  has  been 
prostrated  often  enough  in  his  career  to  have  crushed  out  any  ordinary  man." 

Keeping  faith  with  his  campaign  managers,  who  had  bargained  without  his 
knowledge,  the  President  appointed  Cameron,  a  Pennsylvania  political  boss,  as 
a  member  of  his  cabinet,  with  the  important  position  of  Secretary  of  War. 

As  his  Secretary  of  State,  Lincoln  named  Seward,  a  noted  lawyer,  with  a 
national  reputation  as  a  brilliant  statesman,  having  had  executive  and  legislative 
experience  as  Governor  of  New  York  and  as  a  U.  S.  Sentator.    Seward  honestly 
doubted  the  ability  of  the  new  and  comparatively  unknown  President  and  with  many 
others  conceived  it  his  duty  to  direct  the  complicated  affairs  of  government, 
even  in  disregard  of  the  orders  of  Lincoln,  if  necessary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Chase,  a  former  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  a  noted 
lawyer  was,  like  many  another  lawyer,  uncertain  as  to  the  supreme  ability  of  any- 
one except  himself. 

Almost  coincident  with  his  inaugural  and  the  calling  of  a  new  cabinet  came 
the  necessity  for  the  call  for  volunteers  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
And  so  it  was  that  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  whip  his  own  cabinet,  the  acts  of 
some  of  whom  almost  bordered  on  treason,  while  at  the  same  time  preparing  to  van- 
quish the  confederacy. 

7/hen  it  is  remembered  that  his  Secretary  of  State  originated  and  attempted 
to  put  into  effect  his  fanciful  solution  of  the  civil  war  by  plunging  all  America 
into  an  armed  conflict  with  all  of  Europe  because  of  the  conduct  of  Spain  toward 
Santo  Domingo,  and  of  France  toward  Mexico,  and  the  supposed  attitude  of  England 
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and  Russia  toward  the  seceded  states;  that  Lincoln  had  an  army  without  arms, 
equipment  or  amunition;  that  the  Pennsylvania  political  boss  was  letting  war 
contracts  to  favored  and,  perhaps,  not  too  patriotic  political  agents,  and  that 
jealous  generals  in  the  army  were  usurping  the  powers  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
there  can  be  no  wonder  that  Lincoln  was,  perhaps,  the  most  lonesome  man  in  the  world. 

The  marvel  is  that  the  fury  of  righteous  indignation  and  wrath  did  not  con- 
sume the  better  judgment  of  the  harassed  President.    Verily,  he  observed  the 
admonition  of  the  Ecclesiastes:     "Be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be  angry;  for 
anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools."    (Eccl.7-9).    Of  him  it  can  also  be  said 
he  was  "slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy".     (Psalms  103-8). 

How  he  must  have  been  possessed  of  an  intense  longing  for  that  confidential 
companionship  which  enables  the  troubled  soul  to  ease  itself  by  a  pouring  forth 
of  pend^up  emotions  to  honest,  understanding  and  sympathetic  associates.    He  knew 
the  instability  of  the  agitator,  the  unresponsiveness  of  the  ultra-conservative  and 
the  innate  selfishness  of  the  scheming  politician.    As  no  other  man  in  American 
history,  he  seemed  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  fundamental  righteousness  of 
the  great  common  intellect. 

Although  never  making  a  pronounced  display  of  religious  fervor,  and  although 
he  did  not  affiliate  with  any  religious  sect,  Lincoln  gave  evidence  of  a  profound 
faith  in  the  Supreme  Being  and  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  might  of  right.    We  can, 
therefore,  conclude  that  in  the  profound  silence  and  solitude  of  a  chaste  con- 
science he  sought  and  found  to  his  satisfaction  the  guidance  of  the  Great  Spirit 
with  whom  Lincoln  communed. 

Thus  we  find  this  President,  by  simple  example,  firm  but  merciful  action, 
with  precepts  all  could  understand  and  a  faith  in  the  people  that  almost  "passeth 
understanding",  leading  the  nation  to  a  realization  of  the  truth  of  his  statement 
that  the  Union  could  not  be  dissolved,  and  establishing  himself  in  the  confidence 
of  the  citizens,  civil  and  military. 
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Although  willing  to  save  the  Union  without  the  immediate  extinction  of 

slavery,  when  that  appeared  impossible  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  had 

been  issued,  he  never  considered  retraction.    The  people,  North  and  South, 

understood  him  when  he  said: 

"There  have  been  men  base  enough  to  propose  to  me  to  return 
to  slavery  our  black  warriors  of  Port  Hudson  and  Olustee,  and 
thus  win  the  respect  of  the  masters  they  fought.    Should  I  do  so 
I  should  deserve  to  be  demned  in  time  and  eternity.    Gome  what  will, 
I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and  foe." 

Confronted  with  an  economic  problem  that  had  threatened  the  nation  from  its 
beginning,  dealing  with  a  moral  question  as  ancient  as  history  and  struggling  with 
a  political  issue  that  shook  the  foundations  of  the  government  and  threatened  the 
progress  of  American  civilization,  he  kept  faith  with  his  unsullied  conscience  and 
thus  with  his  Creator  and  his  people. 

What  a  development!    From  extremely  humble  parentage,  enervating  poverty, 
unschooled  youth,  self-diciplined  manhood  and  meager  opportunities,  to  an  un- 
rivaled place  in  history;  author  of  utterances,  written  and  oral,  that  are  recog- 
nized American  literary  classics;  the  favored  subject  for  study  by  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  and  the  greatest  examplar  of  American  citizenship. 

Was  it  his  "malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all",  his  "faith  that  right 
makes  might",  his  admonition  to  "in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our 
duty  as  we  understand  it";  was  it  his  charge  "that  this  nation  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth",  or  was  it  a  combination  of  all 
the  virtues  evidenced  by  such  utterances  that  secures  for  him  an  envied  place  in 
the  affections  of  generations? 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  Lincoln's  remarkable  ability  to  win  and 
hold  strong  men  was  Stanton,  who  displaced  Cameron.    Stanton,  cultured,  vigorous, 
rigid  and  frequently  harsh,  who  had  often  bitterly  denounced  Lincoln,  was  drawn 
into  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War  to  clean  up  that  department  of  the  government. 
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History  records  that  he  performed  his  task  well  under  the  man  whom  he  had 
affronted  and  whose  ability  he  had  previously  deprecated.    Lincoln  did  not  sur- 
round himself  with  flattering  friends  but  rather  selected  for  his  cabinet  members 
men  who  would  provide  opposition  and  thus  establish  equilibrium. 

With  the  echoes  of  his  second  inaugural  still  reverberating  throughout  the 
nation,  with  victory  assured,  with  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  established,  Lincoln 
returned  from  Richmond  where,  on  April  6,  1865,  Lee's  army  had  surrendered,  and 
immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  approaching  problem  of  reconstruction.  He 
delivered  his  last  public  address  April  11th.    On  April  15,  1865,  four  years  to 
a  day  after  his  first  call  for  troops,  Lincoln  lay  expiring  in  the  house  across 
the  street  from  Ford's  theatre  in  Washington  where,  the  night  before,  the  assassin's 
bullet  had  done  its  damnable  work.    There  and  then  Stanton,  the  reconsecrated 
patriot,  assigned  to  Lincoln  a  place  in  history  when  he  said,  standing  by  the  bed 
and  holding  the  martyred  President's  hand  as  the  precious  life  departed:  "Now 
he  belongs  to  the  ages." 


